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spiritual liberty from feudal dominion, she asserted, by an action in itself
perfectly logical, her right to assume complete control of his spiritual
life and to withhold the means of grace from those who would not submit
to her sacramental discipline.

At this date the scholastic doctrine was still in the making, and Peter
Lombard's theories by no means represent the last word upon the subject;
in process of time, indeed, they were held to be erroneous in their recogni-
tion of pardon of sin by God as antecedent to priestly absolution. The
distinction between the pardon of guilt and the remission of its penalty
is not touched in the Lateran canon which made confession to a priest
obligatory. Already, however, definitions were being formed which con-
nected the work of the minister with more than the treatment of the
penalty for sin by the injunction of satisfaction, and made the full distinc-
tion between satisfaction and punishment. In the theory enunciated by
Richard of St Victor the view of Penance which eventually became prevalent
in the medieval Church was clearly foreshadowed. While God's forgiveness
alone can remove the guilt of sin and deliver the sinner from eternal per-
dition, there yet remains the temporary punishment of purgatory after
death, and for the remission of this the priest cooperates with God. Thus
confession, absolution, and the performance of the satisfaction prescribed
remit for the sinner the endurance of pains which, though not lasting,
were possibly as severe as those of hell. The doctrine of purgatory, in the
earlier centuries a pious opinion falteringly expressed with complete un-
certainty of the degree of sin which merited punishment in this inter-
mediate state, developed side by side with the doctrine of penance; and
the intimate connexion between the two appears in the treatise De Vera
et Falsa Poenitentia, a late compilation falsely ascribed to Augustine on
which Peter Lombard and his contemporaries placed much reliance. As
a matter of fact, Augustine in his genuine writings had said no more than
that the opinion that, between death and the final judgment, the soul
suffered purgatorial fire, was perhaps true, and it was long before this
opinion shewed more than a tendency to crystallise into a general belief.
Its progress was aided by the practice of prayers for the dead and its close
connexion with the intercessory virtue of the sacrifice of the mass. But,
if purgatory was taking its place in the eschatology of the Church, there
was no early consensus of opinion either with regard to its certainty or
the actual time at which the soul was to be submitted to this trial,
whether after death or after the last judgment. Gregory the Great strongly
influenced future doctrine by inculcating belief in purgatory as a state
into which the soul entered after death; but in his view it was intended
as a remedy merely for those small sins which did not merit the punish-
ment of hell, but precluded the sinner from immediate entrance into
heaven. It was only, however, with the growth of the sacramental theory
of penance that the temporary punishment of purgatory assumed its real
importance. Purgatory now, for the sinner who used the way of repentance